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of Sardinia, throughout Tuscany, in Lombardy, in 
the Papal States, and in Naples, a people are to be 
found preparing for higher and nobl^t duties than 
any that come within the range of the democrat or 
mere worldly politician. 

In many places these have sprung up, none can 
say how. Sometimes by the simple reading of the 
Scriptures ; sometimes by the conversation of other 
Christians ; sometimes through the agency of pious 
women, whose labours among this people have been 
singularly blessed of God ; in all cases by means, to 
the eye of man so utterly inadequate to the result, 
that it would be impiety to doubt the presence and 
personal agency of the Holy Spirit of 6od. 

The Christians meet for mutual prayer and for the 
reading of the Scriptures, when and how they can 
— in Sardinia openly; in other parts with more or 
less of secrecy. Sometimes in woods, sometimes in 
solitary caves, sometimes in private houses ; always 
in fear and trembling; everywhere worried by the 
police ; often in prison ;* and still more frequently 
exposed to the innumerable losses and annoyances 
which, in the forms of ever-varying slander, domestic 
alienations, loss of employment, and social dislike, 
constitute what are commonly called petty peraecu- 
tions, but which are in reality far harder to bear than 
fines or imprisonments, or those heavier trials which 
occasionally fall upon those who dare much for 
Christ. For great trials call forth the highest prin- 
ciples which sustain and sanctify the soul; while 
smaller ones, like all those minor miseries which 
spring from the perversities and mistakes of those by 
whom we are surrounded, too frequently irritate 
rather than subdue, and awaken innrmities, the in- 
dulgence of which only occasions weakness and 
distress. 

Further, these brethren are nearly all poor — pea- 
sants, day labourers, mechanics, small shopkeepers, 
or servants. With very few exceptions indeed, the 
middle and upper classes, however alienated from 
the Church of Rome — and they are largely so — have 
not yet been so far awakened to the love of the truth, 
as to be prepared for the sacrifices which their poorer 
fellow-countrymen have been called upon to make. 
Artistic tastes, the commercial spirit, learning and 
wealth, not only occasion men to shrink from taking 
any steps which involve, even for a time, the loss of 
money or of status ; they more or less isolate their 
possessors, and so render it exceedingly difficult to 
bring home to them influences which spread without 
hindrance among the poorer and less cultivated 
classes. This is one of the many spiritual disadvan- 
tages which pertain alike to the possession, and to 
the ambition of possessing the riches, honours, or 
worldly good of this present life. Freedom from 
such temptation is one of the many compensations 
which God gives to those who live and die in the 
comparative rudeness of ignorance and poverty. 

In providing for the order and government of 
these communities, the Italian converts have toisely 
waited for indications of fitness among their own 

* Doling the few months that we remained In Toscany three sach 
cases of imprisonment occurred, each invoivinK a good deal of per- 
sonal suffering, and calling both for sympathy and assistance. 
When we liassed through AUessandria (Piedmont), in April, 1868. 
Mazzdrella, Lagomarshio, and Minetti, were all in prison there, in 
execution of a Kentenoe passed upon them for having, as it was 
alleged, in a public discourse, controverted the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church. So partial is religious liberty even in 
SanUnia. 



brethren for the offices of pastor or evangelist, rather 
than sought elsewhere, among the Vaudois or others, 
for their teachers. Nor have they waited in vain. 
God has already led them to see and to appreciate 
qualities in some of their number which evidently 

Soint them out as adapted to the discharge of the 
uties which are involved in such offices, and so far 
they have both acknowledged and welcomed them. 
In Sardinia, fourteen or fifteen brethren are employed 
as evangelists, and in other parts elders or pastors 
are to be found, although without formal designation. 

But here it becomes necessary to state what is 
meant by this sort of eldership or pastorate, since it 
by no means necessarily implies a preacher. We 
find, then, the term elder used to designate one who, 
being regarded as a man of approved piety and con- 
sistent character, with a little more inteVAoence than 
his brethren, has been appointed by his fellows, 
under the guidance, as they hope and believe, of the 
Holy Spirit — for it is one of their fundamental prin- 
ciples that the duty of a Church is not to choose ^ but 
to discern those whom God Himself has chosen for 
office — to exercise moral authority over, and more 
or less to instruct, the little body over whom he has 
been requested to rule. ' To him they look as the one 
best fitted to preside at their meetings for worship, 
and to maintain order and discipline. He '' breaks 
bread'* to them. He expounds the Scriptures, so 
far as God gives him the ability. He unites with 
them in prayer, and, as a good shepherd, watches in 
love over the moral character, and endeavours to 
develop the spiritual gifts, of those who are entrusted 
to his charge. 

Of course he is the unpaid servant of the Churchy 
maintaining himself, like the rest, bv his own in- 
dustry, and desiring to be an example to the flock, 
as far as may be, in the discharge of those social 
and secular duties which belong to the Christian 
professor. 

Such pastors constitute at present the ruling elder- 
ship, so far as there is one, of Churches which exist 
in those parts of Italy where secrecy is essential to 
safety. 

No creed or formal confession has yet been drawn 
up by the Italians, but the principles on which they 
act in the admission of members may be expressed, 
as nearly as is possible, in the words of the Profession 
of faith published in 1848 by the Evangelical Church 
of Geneva : — 

" Whoever, acknowledging himself a sinner, con- 
demned by his own works, professes with the Church 
the same hope in Jesus Christ, God manifested in the 
flesh, sole refuge of the sinner, and who does not 
deny his profession by his life, has a full right to be 
a member of this Church. The judgment of the 
heart is left to God, who alone knows who are His." 

" The Church, remembering that the Holy Ghost 
places amongst the works of the flesh, strife and 
variance (Galatians v, 19), recommends to all its 
members to bear with each other in charitjr, on all 

goints of doctrine or of practice upon which they 
ave not yet one mind." 

Poor as these people are, their liberality has 
hitherto abounded to those among their body who, 
from whatever cause, have been specially gubjected 
to aifiiction or distress. By the hands of deacons 
appointed by themselves, they cheerfully and habitu* 
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ally contribute to the support of their sick, and to 
the assistance of those who, on account of their Pro- 
testantism, are excluded from all hospitals and 
charities, and frequently deprived of every means of 
obtaining a livelihood. 

In Genoa 200f. a year are paid to a physician for 
visiting the sick of the Church, and from 40f. to 50f. 
more to a chemist for the same purpose. Other 
places, out of their deep poverty, contribute in pro- 
portion. Wiien to this is added the sums paid for 
the hire of rooms, lighting, and other incidental ex- 
penses, it will be seen that very serious pecuniary 
sacrifices are made by those who have been led to 
embrace the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Of other places much more might be said, if it 
were wise or safe to speak. 

So far, then, the purposes for which Christian 
Churches were originally instituted is fulfilled in 
Italy ; for provision is made both for the ]^ermanence 
and erowth of the Christian communities, for the 
exercise of sympathy^ for moral support, and mutual 
help. 

One thing;, however, is wanting, and that is in^ 
struction of a higher ekue than these simple elders 
can give — instruction which mieht also be brought 
to bear, either by public preaching or authorship, 
on that large class of intelligent men who, in Ital^ 
especially, are either sceptical or careless. But this 
of course involves more or less of talent and learning, 
of education and training, without which it is, hu- 
manly speaking, impossible to deal successfully either 
with Jew or Greex, to confound the subtleties of 
infidelity, or to expose the hoUowness of Roman 
superstition. 

In Tuscany, no one has yet appeared capable of 
fulfilling these duties, for no man of education (with 
the exception of Count Guicciardini, and five or six 
others wno have been driven from the countrv by 
persecution, and are now labouring in Sardinia) has 
yet been cidled out of the world. In this emergency 
God has sent to them two or three Christian ladies 
who, under a sufferance not accorded to the other sex, 
and in the absence of liberty to meet in numbers, 
instruct those who come to them, and, like Priscilla 
and Aquila of old, build up the believers in faith and 
charity. Thankful for this aid, the Church in Tus- 
cany waits in prayer for the advent of men who, in 
happier times, and free from persecution, may 
openly proclaim the Gospel, and both among the 
learned and unlearned devote themselves to its diffu- 
sion. At present, no other agency could be brought 
into active operation, and they probably Judge wisely 
when they say that at the right time uod will pro- 
vide Himself with witnesses, but not before. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EELIOIOUS LIBERTY IN SARDINIA TESTIMONIES IN 

FAVOUR OF THE ITALIANS ^^GVANGELISTS NOT 

PASTORS — POSSIBLE FUTURE OF ITALY. 

In Sardinia a different state of things prevails to that 
which I have described in the last chapter. Consti- 
tutional Government has brought with it an amount 



of religious liberty which, if not complete, is at least 
progressive.^ There j two men have been raised up, 
who seem to be, in many respects, eminently quali- 
fied for the work they have to do— -Signor Mazzarella 
at Genoa, and Dr. De Sanctis at Tunn. 

The first ^Mazzarella) was originallv a Neapolitan 
Advocate ; in early life compromised by politics, — 
at a later period '* apprehended of Christ Jesus " for 
His service. Gifted with considerable talent for 
public speaking, and well skilled in Holy Scripture, 
he is everywhere acceptable amone his countrymen, 
and probably destined for much service in the 
Church, especially among those — a very numerous 
body in Italv — who, disgusted with the frauds and 
frivolities of Romanism, have abandoned religion 
altogether, and yielded themselves willing victims to 
vice and infidelity. 

The second (Dr. De Sanctis) was long priest of 
the parish of Santa Maria Madaalena, at Rome ; but 
havmg been led by the study of the Scriptures to 
abandon Popery, he united himself with the Vaudois 
Church, from which he seceded, a few years ago, 
in the hope and belief that greater freedom of action 
would lead to greater usefulness. Dr. De Sanctis is 
regarded by aU who know him as a man of sound 
and extensive acquirements, eminently skilled in the 
management of the Roman Catholic controversy, 
and every way qualified to impart a superior educa^ 
tion to any who may be engaged for services which 
require it. 

The testimony of the Rev. Prebendary Burgess — 
who in company with the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
M.P., Mr. Strachan, and Mr. Alexander Haldane, 
visited Sardinia in September, 1857, as a deputation 
from the Foreign Aid Society — to the orthodoxy and 
efficiency of both these gentlemen, is most decided. 

The same deputation attended one of the meetings 
for instruction m Genoa, and thus report concerning 
it : — ** A chapter," say they, " or some portion of it, 
was read, each in turn reading a verse, and taking 
part in commenting upon a passage. We joined 
them in this devotional exercise. It was Philippians 
iii. The remarks made upon the verses, as they 
followed in order, showed a clear conception of the 
Word of Truth, Under this kind of familiar instruc- 
tion evangelists are prepared for their work." 

Another witness — ^an excellent man, well known 
and highlv esteemed among the continental churches 
— Colonel Tronchin, of Geneva — thus describes one 
of these meetings, at which he was present :— 

"It was held," he savs, "in the usual meeting- 
place, situated in a small street, in the humble part 
of the town. It consisted of two large rooms, there 
being openings made in the wall, so that the speakers 
might be distinctly heard in both rooms. From 
fifty to sixty were assembled, with the Bible in their 
hands. They took one or two chapters, which they 
read verse by verse — men, women, and children. 
Mazzarella explained the words they were not able 
to "understand, and then went over the chapter, 
explaining it paragraph by paragraph, questioning 
his auditors, who replied spontaneously, with sim- 
plicity and precision, often supporting their answers 
by texts of Scripture. What a motley group," he 
aads, "presented itself before me I There were 
young women and young girls, in their pretty white 
veils, and others dressed like ladies. But the major- 
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ity consisted of men, several of them military, 
amongst whom I observed a good-looking sergeant- 
major, taking, with great earnestness, *his turn in 
reading the verses; also mechanics, dark-complex- 
ioned porters, and sailors. Excepting three Tuscans, 
one Roman, one Venetian, three Lombards, and two 
Neapolitans, all belonged to the population of Genoa 
or Piedmont. The evening service lasted two hours ; 
and I assure you, that in the various Churches I 
have visited in France, I have never seen anything 
to equal the earnestness and intelligence of this 
congregation. I truly enjoyed hearing the Word of 
Grace so clearly and fully announced, and was much 
edified by the numerous and fervent prayers offered 
up by members of the congregation." 

So much for the testimony of others. My own 
observations I shall for the present reserve. 

Besides the two men to whom I have thus parti- 
cularly referred, about fourteen others, as has been 
already stated, labour, with more or less talent and 
education, in the work of the ministry ; some in the 
larger towns, such as Allessandria, No vara, and 
Savona ; some at minor stations, and some as itine- 
rating teachers among the villages. Two or three 
of these are gifted with considerable ability, but it is 
on many accounts better to avoid mentioning names. 

None, however, profess to be, properly speaking, 
stated ministers. AU are evangelists — preachers of 
the Gospel, but not the pastors or bishops oi parti- 
cular congregations. Some of these are mainly sup- 
ported by the contributions of English, French, and 
Swiss Christians, acting chiefly through a committee 
at Geneva, formed '< for the purpose of encouraging 
and helping Italian converts from Popery to sow the 
seed of the Word of God in their native country ;" 
but the help thus rendered is only occasional, and 
unaccompanied by, any form of control. It is given 
from year to year, as the necessities of the case seem 
to require, and would be at once withheld if it were 
found to foster indolence or to paralyze individual 
exertion. To this circumstance under God, may be 
attributed much of l^ie freshness which characterizes 
the work. For while, on the one hand, the Italian 
evangelists are free from the trammels which would 
necessarily have been thrown around them, had they 
been obliged to become the missionaries of any 
ecclesiastical body, the salaried agents of any com- 
mittee or society, or the stated ministers of given 
congregations ; they are, on the other, as a conse- 
quence of this freedom, left to feel the responsibility 
of the work they undertake, and to trust in God for 
food and raiment. 

Such, in general terms, the Italian Church at pre- 
sent is. Wnat it may ultimately become none can 
say. It is in the hands of God. The Italians have 
evidently their own work to do, and only He can 
enable them to do it. In the meantime their preser- 
vation from the dominant influence of any sects and 
denominations should be fervently desired by all 
who care more for the advancement of the Redeem- 
er's kingdom than for the triumph of party. 

It may be — ^for who can read the mysterious pur- 
poses of the Most High? — that Protestantism has 
nitherto been all but excluded from Italy that there 
may at length be planted simpler and purer forms 
of religion than any that have yet taken root in other 
countries of Europe. It may be, that in such sim- 
pler forms alone can the Church successfully contend 



with that torrent of democracy which is ever rolling 
on, and which, before long, nill assuredly sWeep 
away every form of priesthood in its course. It 
may be that Rome, so long the centre of the great 
apostacy, is destined also to witness a new and better 
Reformation than even that which Luther was 
honoured to introduce. This at least we know, that 
God is now, throughout Italy, gathering in a people 
for Himself. 

And humanly speaking, the success of the Gospel 
in Italy will mainly depend upon the possibility of 
its being presented to the people apart alike from 
money, priests, and sects. 



CHAPTER III. 

PREJUDICES AGAINST THE ITALIAN FREE CHURCHES 
THEIR AVOWED PRINCIPLE IN CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT — THEIR PRACTICE, AS WITNESSED AT GENOA, 
TURIN, AND ALLESSANDRIA. 

That a good deal of prejudice exists in the minds 
of some Christians against the Italian converts can- 
not be disputed. It arises from two causes ; first, 
from an impression, true or false, that they neglect 
or despise Church order; and secondly, that they 
oppose and hinder the missionary work of the Vau- 
dois in Italy. How, say such persons, is it possible 
to recognize a church which has no bishop, no pres- 
bytery, no priest, no form of prayer, no fixed creed, 
no '* temple,'* and no ecclesiastical organization 
whatever ; whose ministers are all unordained, and 
whose teaching is so irregular, that mere Scripture 
reading frequently takes the place of *■* the Ordinance 
of Preaching ?'* Good Christians they may indeed 
be — individually men and women of sound practical 
piety ; but a church they are not ; and wanting this 
framework of Divine appointment, they can furnish 
no guarantee either for permanence or growth. The 
State, however favourably disposed, cannot recognize 
them as an ecclesiastical body, and other Christians 
can only regard them as a new element in Italian 
society— an element every way valuable, without 
doubt, purifying, elevating, and conservative, but 
still only an element. So Siese men reason. 

The question is. Do they reason rightly ? 

Some friends of the movement have been content 
to rest their defence of the Italians on the ground 
that everything relating to them is still in its infancy ; 
that they have yet neither the materials nor the op- 
portunity for any kind of decided ecclesiastical order; 
and that therefore they should be regarded as uncom- 
mitted to any principle in the matter. 

This mode of treating the thing is, however, far 
from satisfactory; for it proceeds on the assumntion 
that, after a time, when the Italian converts have 
multiplied, and gifts have been developed among 
them, they will deliberately consider, and finally 
adopt, that form of Church order and government 
which may then appear to them most consonant with 
Holy Scripture. 

But this expectation can never be realized ; for in 
idl practical undertakings forms are regulated by 
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circumstances, rather than deduced from principles. 
Men first begin, under the force of a present neces- 
sity, to actf and then seek for a theory to justify the 
course they have adopted. The history of the Ita- 
lian Church, should it exist long enough to have a 
history, will in this respect coincide with that of those 
who have preceded it. As it sows, so it will reap. 

If by the phrase, ** the Italian converts have not 
adopted any peculiar forto of Church government," 
is simply meant that the^ have not unitedly agreed 
to accept s/lme one form m preference to others, the 
statement is undoubtedly true. But if it is intended 
to imply that they are not acting in this respect on 
any given principle —that, for anything in their pro- 
ceedings, they may in future years as readily become 
Episcopal as Presbyterian or Congregational, then 
nothing can be more fallacious. 

The fact is, whether we approve it or not, that the 
Italians have a form of Church Government, although 
it is not uniformly carried out in precisely the same 
way. In some places their churches are simply 
what the "Plymouth Brethren" in England call 
" Gatherings," and, as such, are guided and governed 
in general accordance with the views of that body ; 
while in others, as at Turin, they are Congregational, 
but corresponding rather to that form of Congrega- 
tionalism which resulted from the labours of the 
Haldanes in Scotland, than to the existing *' Inde- 
pendency " of England. Nowhere do they in the 
least incline either to Presbyterianism or Episcopacy. 

This is as clear from their published tracts, as it is 
from their constant practice. 

In relation to the former, the following extract 
from SuUa Fede dei Christiani Eoangelici may suf- 
fice. 

'* The Church," says the writer, " is the work of 
God. Its fonns are simple, pure, and distinct from 
those of the world. It should be a family of children 
of God, who meet together for edification, to worship 
God in spirit and in truth, and bear testimony to the 
grace they have received by purity of life, and by 
works of charity, whether in the bosom of the fa- 
mily, or in their native land, or among all mankind." 

** According to the Gospel, we find in different 
countries Churches independent of each other, but 
joined together by bonds of love, and united by the 
doctrines of the Apostles : so ought it to be now ; 
for the Word and the Order which God once gave 
to the Church cannot change, and he who seeks to 
change them opens a door to abuses, to tyranny, and 
to usurpations. 

" The meetings of the brethren ought to be made 
for mutual edification, and in simplicity (1 Cor. xiv, 
26), observing the order and discipline prescribed in 
the Gospel. For that end there is a ministry, hut it 
is only a service rendered to the Church. Every 
minister is a servant, who has neither privilege nor 
post of honour. He is acknowledged to be such by 
the gifts he has received of God, and which he has 
long exercised and clearly manifested in the midst of 
his brethren. He will edify his brethren with expo- 
sitions of the Bible, with exhortations, with prayers. 
He will know how to help and comfort the sick, 
strengthen the weak, console the afflicted, and, if he 
is an Evangelist y he will announce to those who are 
not Christians, grace and peace in Christ Jesus. 



" But between the Evangelical ministry and otti- 
cial clergy. Catholic or Protestant, there is a gulf. 
The Evangelical Ministry is essentially lay^ fraternal^ 
simple. It does not consist, in any degree whatever, 
in caste ; it has no fixed salaries ; and it ought only 
to be maintained by the brethren in the proportion 
of its Evangelical instruction, without having any 
peculiar rights. 

" Out of the Church, and within the State, tihe 
Evangelical minister is a citizen, like other men. 
Jfe exercises the profession which he has ; and instead 
of asking the State for protecting laws for himself, 
or for the Church to which he belongs, he will obey 
all laws which wound not the dictates of a man's 
conscience towards God. And finally, like every 
Christian, he will apply to himself what the Apostle 
Paul said (Phil, iv, 8, 9), and thus he will not oppose 
progress, but will promote it in everything that is of 
good report." 

As to practice^ I shall simply relate what I saw 
myself. 

At Genoa (April, 1858) we attended a Sunday 
evening meeting held at eight o'clock. About ninety 
persons were present, of whom at least eighty were 
men ; for the women, partly from their more retired 
habits, and still more from the greater influence 
exercised over them by the priests, are always the 
last to come to such places. 

After singing and prayer, twenty of the men pre- 
sent read aloud a portion of St. Matthew's Gospel 
verse by verse, and then the evangelist delivered a 
plain but effective expository discourse on the parable 
of the good Samaritan. Mazzarella, at this time, 
had not returned from Allessandril^ where he had 
been imprboned. 

The audience which consisted of persons from 
twenty-five to fifty years of age, were remarkably 
attentive. Several of them were evidently persons of 
education and intelligence, and above the labouring 
class in social position, but the mass were poor, and, 
with the exception of a soldier and two or three sea- 
faring men, the ordinary poor of a large city. 

The singing was good, rather low and sweet, sin- 
gularly free alike from both drone and rant During 
the prayer, which was subdued and serious, the con- 
gregation stoody as is the custom in the French and 
Swiss Churches. The whole service was remarkably 
well-ordered and devout. 

At Turin, we gladly united with the Italians in 
what they term " breaking of bread," which corres- 
ponds to what is called in the Church of England 
** taking the Sacrament." The service was held in 
the room where they usually meet. Dr. De Sanctis 
presided. He occupied in all respects the position of 
an English Independent minister, first addressing 
the communicants, and then passing the '* elements" 
to the brother nearest to him, who, after partaking, 
handed them to his neighbour. All partook of the 
bread and wine sitting m their accustomed places. 
Two of the brethren prayed, and two others gave 
out the hymns that were sung. Again the service was 
simple, quiet, and devout. To call such an assembly 
disorderly (except in an ecclesiastical sense) would 
be an unpardonable calumny. 

At AUessandria, we found that the brethren, be- 
sides assembling three times on the Lord's day, met 
every evening for worship or instruction. We hap- 
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pened to be there on a Thursday, and on expressing 
a wish to be present at one of their week-day ser- 
vices, were told that on Sundays the room was 
crowded, sometimes the townspeople attending in 
such numbers that it was impossible to obtain standing 
room; but that on week-niffht comparatively few 
came, the members of the Church being almost ex- 
clusively labourers (chiefly masons and gardeners), 
working from five in the morning till seven in the 
evening, and consequently too weary to attend regu- 
larly. 

Determined to ascertain what we could from per- 
sonal observation, we found our way to the place of 
meeting by half-past eight, the time appointed, when 
a scene presented itself which we shall never forget. 
Forty-two men and thirty women were there, tdl in 
the prime of life — no aged persons and no children 
— all in the dress which they had worn through the 
day — weary, toil-worn, rough labourers. There they 
were, seated on benches ; all who could read — and 
they were many — with an Italian New Testament in 
hand, which they were regarding with deep and 
fixed interest. The evangelist, sitting in front, was 
reading a chapter in St. Matthew's Gospel, explain- 
ing as he went on, and at intervals interrupting, but 
at the same time enlivening the exercise, by putting 
questions first to one and then to another, in order to 
ascertain whether he was understood. The answers 
were given simply, but clearly. This lasted about 
half-an-hour. 

A brief extempore prayer was then oifered up by 
one of the poor men present, an utterance marked 
by deep emotion ; and then a hymn was sung, a 
simple version of those beautiful and well known 
line*— 

"Just as I am, wlthont one plea, 
Lamb of Ciod, I come to Thee." 

After this, an expository sermon on the parable of 
the treasure hid xn a field was delivered with great 
force, fluency, and animation. The auditors listened 
with the deepest interest, not a single person appeared 
inattentive or sleepy. Another of the members now 
prayed, and a second hymn was sung, after which 
they broke up. On this occasion the whole congre- 
gation knelt m prayer. 

I have no wish to draw an exaggerated picture of 
a scene like this ; but, as I sat there watching the 
countenances of these poor Italians, calling to mind 
what they were only a year and a half ago, besotted 
in ignorance and superstition, or else coarse and pro- 
fane scoffers at all goodne^; when I thought of 
what they would be now, but for their religion; 
\yhen I recollected that no secondary or inferior mo- 
tives could have influenced them in becoming Pro- 
testants ; that nobody there had money to give, or 
influence to exercise on their behalf; that their only 
gain had been, and would be, suffering and scorn ;— - 
when, I say, I thought of all these things, and 
observed the seriousness and thoughtfulness of their 
aspect ; the growing intelligence that was obviously 
in some struggling with, and as obviously mastering, 
the dulness and stupidity of past years ; the 
mingled expression of meekness and decision, of 
self-respect and humility, which marked the counten- 
ance of others; and above all, the tranquil happiness, 
at once cheerful and serene, which characterized the 
entire assembly, I could not but feel that a sight like 
this was worth a volume of evidences to the truth of 



Christianity. It not only convinces the intellect, it 
putt to ihatne the aeepticism of the heart. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DENIAL OF A PRIESTLY CLASS BY THE IT^IANS ITS 

PRACTICAL OPERATION TEACHINGS OF CHURCH 

HISTORY THE REFORMATION AND NATIONAL ES- 
TABLISHMENTS. 

Having briefly stated in the last chapter what I saw 
in Genoa, Turin, and Allessandria, so far as it seems 
to illustrate the peculiar principle on which, in rela- 
tion to Church order, the Italians are acting, I feel 
iustified in saying that now, and not some years 
hence, is the time to decide whether or no their 
adoption of such a principle is any good reason for 
withholding sympathy and aid. 

Its peculiarity seems to me to be mainly this — the 
denial altogether of a priestly class in the Church of 
Christ, and the substitution in its place of lay pastors 
or elders, and teachers or evangelists. 

Its operation, if successful, will therefore develop, 
first, a numerous body of lay pastors or elders — ^by 
whatever name they may be called — who will be 
untrained, unpaid, and undistinguished from their 
brethren except by their supposed possession of 
qualities which constitute fitness to teach or rule ; and 
then, in addition to these, a limited number of 
evangelists, educated or trained for the work they 
have to do, and supported for the exclusive service 
of the Church, by the contributions of the faithful. 

On the former class, the pastors, will devolve all 
those duties which are comprised in the ordinary in- 
struction and moral care oi the people committed to 
their chaise, together with the visitation of the sick, 
and the adminbtration of the ordinances and disci- 
pline of the Church. On the latter, the evangelists, 
must fall the heavier obligations connected with the 
preaching of the Gospel and the spread of the truth 
all over Italy. 

According to this system — for a system it is, 
whether called so or not — the evangelist plants, and 
the pastors water ; but neither can claim the increase, 
or easily assume lordship over God's heritage. 

Such is the scheme actually at work in Italy. 
Whether or no it is, in any essential point, opposed to 
apostolic principles or practice is a fair subject of 
inquiry. 

Nothing, of course, can be clearer than the fact 
that in the Primitive Church a plurality of elders or 
pastors ruled in every Christian community (Acts 
xiv, 23 ; Phil, i, 1 ; Titus i, 5), and that most, if not 
all of them, were brethren chosen to that oflice on 
account of their apparent moral fitness to rule and 
guide others; for the qualities indicated by the 
Aposde as needful, are all but exclusively of this 
character (I Tim. iii, 1 — 7 ; Titus i, 5 — 9). That it 
was deemed an additional advantage, to be able to 
exhort, and, by sound doctrine, to ** convince gain- 
sayers,*' — that some laboured also in word and doc- 
trine, and were therefore counted ** worthy of double 




honour," (1 Tim. v, 17) — and that others, under 
special circumstances, were exclusively devoted to 
the work of the Church, and were therefore main- 
tained hy their brethren cannot be questioned (1 Tim. 
V, 17, IS); but that such ever assumed on that 
account any superiority over others there is not a 
shadow of reason for supposing. 

The Evangelists were evidently a distinct body, 
consisting, first, of the Apostles themselves and their 
immediate iipsistants, such as Timothy and Titus, 
who united with this office that of Episcopos or in- 
spector, and sustained their authority by miraculous 
powers exercised by the Apostles fActs v, 1 — 11 ; 
1 Cor. iv, 21 ; v, 4, 5) ; and secondly, of such men 
as Apollos and Cephas (Acts xviii, 24; 1 Cor. i, 12), 
who seem to have been eloquent preachers, but not 
pastors. 

So far, therefore, the course adopted by the 
Italians seems to be sustained rather than otherwise, 
by the authority of Scripture. 

That at a later period 'a different order of things 
prevailed cannot be denied ; and probably the whole 
controversy between Protestants and the Church of 
Rome, will be found ultimately to turn on the ques- 
tion whether this change was the corruption, or the 
natural or intended development, of the Church of 
Christ. A time certainly came, and that probably 
ver^ soon after the Apostles were removed, when, 
shnnking from the trouble, and doubtless the risk 
involved in such a position, men ceased to desire the 
office of a bishop "as a good work,** (1 Tim. iii, 1) 
— when they forgot the apostolic exhortation, and no 
longer fulfilled its duties ** willingly, or of a ready 
miiid,*' but left it to fall into Lands exclusively 
devoted to the work, and professionally set apart for 
that purpose. 

As a matter of inevitable necessity, power, by this 
process, soon became concentratea m few hands, 
rhe ardent, the courageous, and, owing to human 
infirmity, the ambitious, willingly grasped the reins 
which had been dropped by their more indolent or 
timid brethren, and quickly strengthened their posi- 
tion by gathering around the office all the influence 
that learning, oratory, and priestly claims could bring 
to bear on an ignorant and superstitious population. 

As the village, the town, the city, or the province 
became in outward fomi and profession Christian, 
" practical heathenism retired to work more silently 
and imperceptibly into the Christian system ;*' Chris- 
tian morality became more and more divorced from 
Christian faith ; heresy soon became almost the only 
crime ; and in the desire to make an impression on 
the general tone and character of society, exc^gera- 
tions of all kinds sprang into existence ; religion be- 
came a mere engine of terror ; and the moral eleva- 
tion of each individual, by truths which, rightly 
imparted, promote energy and self-reliance, fill a 
man with noble thoughts and masculine virtues, 
making him at once a worshipper of Christ, and a 
follower of all righteousness, was lost sight of in the 
eager desire to bring all mankind within the pale of 
the Church, however debasing or debilitating the 
process by which it might be accomplished. 

The bearing of this state of things on the posi- 
tion of the clergy soon became obvious enough. 
Greece, it was said, had its official dignitaries for the 
performance of religious ceremonial ; Rome had in- ' 



tertwined pontifical with civil functions; Judaism 
had always had its priests ; why should not Chris- 
tianity too have its sacred and learned aristocracy to 
direct worship — to rule public sentiment — to create 
and to control the opinion of the world? The Jew- 
ish priest was the Jewish magistrate i why should 
not the Christian priest also be the Christian magis- 
trate? and, if so, who so suitable for the higher 
offices of the Church as the converted noble or orator, 
advocate or judge ? 

And so it came to pass that when, after two cen- 
turies of strife and persecution, the open profession 
of Christianity became lawful in the Roman empire, 
all power was immediately vested in a sacerdotal 
class ; and temples and altars, sacramental mysteries 
and scholastic refinements, alike attested the growth 
of a priesthood which, having first appropriated to 
itself every function in the Church, subsequently by 
and through the Church subjugated the world. For 
it should never be forgotten that " the Christian 
hierarchy was completely organized, and established 
in the minds of men, btfare the great revolutions 
which, under Constantine, legalized Christianity, and 
under Theodosius and his successors identified the 
Church and State. The strength of the sacerdotal 
power was consolidated before it came into inevitable 
collision, or had to dispute its indefinable limits, with 
the civil authority. Mankind was now submitted to 
a double dominion, the civil supremacy of the em- 
peror and his subordinate magistrates, and that of 
the bishop with his inferior priesthood."* 

Nor did the Reformation itself, much as it accom- 
plished, radically alter this state of things. The 
simple fact of the existence of a clergy, joined to 
the tone of thought and feeling which that fact has 
created, modified the whole movement. For this 
body became at once the leaders of its parties, the 
authors of its divisions, and the framers of its forms 
of Church government ; in some instances retaining 
the hierarchical principle, as in Prelacy ; in others 
adopting the simple clerical one, as in Presbyterian- 
ism and Independency — ^all alike constructed in ac- 
cordance with the supposition, always assumed as 
certain, that a priestly or clerical class, in one form 
or other, belonged to the New Testament dispensa- 
tion as certainly as it did to the Old. 

Hence, National Establishments became absoluieli/ 
necessary — a cunningly devised scheme for at once 
controlling the Papacy, and securing in every country 
the ascendancy of State over Church. 

Such are the facts of the case. Whether this state 
of things was or was not needful under existing 
circumstances is not the question. Whether or no 
God, by permitting events to take this course, did or 
did not prevent greater evil, must also be left unde- 
cided ; for it may be, and probably is true, as Hallam 
asserts, that in the mysterious dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, religion itself has more than once been 
saved through its corruptions; but simply, whether 
the entire abandonment of the clerical principle by 
the Italians ought to be regarded as indicating the 
absence of an element which God has made essential 
to the welfare of His Church ? 

It is hard, if not impossible, in such a case to 
prove an affirmative. May it not therefore be wise, 
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instead of attempting to conceal the fact that the 
Italians are acting on principles diverse to our own, 
to recognize the mversity, and if we cannot approve, 
at least to abstain from reproaches; to confess our 
inability to decide on what is best /or them ; to leave 
the whole matter in the hands of God, and heartily 
to assist persons who, whatever may be their sup- 
posed faults or deficiencies, are certainlv undermining 
ropery, disarming infidelity of half its arguments, 
and leading the Italian people into the only course 
likely to terminate in prosperity and peace? 



CHAPTER V. 

REACTION FROM ROMANISM — COMPLAINTS OF THE 

VAUDOIS EARLY HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 

THE FLORENTINES — OBSTACLES TO UNION. 

It may now be asked, and fairly enough, although 
the question has little or nothing to do with the 
merits of the case, — How it has happened that the 
Italians, whether right or wrong, have come to adopt 
views in relation to the clerical ofiice, so diametri- 
cally in opposition to those of almost the entire 
Christian world? 

An honest reply will probably bring out the fact 
that they have been more or lets influenced in this 
matter by the teaching of parties who sympathize 
with the opinions of that body of Christians in En- 
gland who are usually designated ** Plymouth Breth- 
ren. ' ' But this circumstance is by no means sufiicient 
to account for the unanimity and decision with which 
all Italians reject a clergy. It must rather be traced 
to the horror they entertain of that particular form 
of priesthood under which they have been brought 
up — a priesthood which is to them the symbol of all 
that is mean, and grasping, and tyrannical. Associ- 
ated as clergymen are in their minds with political 
despotism and intellectual thraldom, with ooroestic 
espionage and personal degradation, it is not to be 
wondered at, that they hate the very name, and see 
in everything that approaches such a form of ecclesi- 
astical organization, only cunning devices for making 
money and enslaving mankind. To the Italian of 
the nineteenth century — alas ! that it should be so — 
the Church, whether Papal or Protestant, is simply 
una boUiffa, a shop; religion, in whatever form it 
may be, negozio^ a craft, or trade ; ministers, of what- 
ever denomination, %p6criti, '* hypocrites, who devour 
widows' houses, and for a pretence make long pray- 
ers." Need it then excite surprise, that a people 
holding such views are strongly predisposed in favour 
of a faith which points to no temple, asks for no 
money, and recognizes no priest? 

This state of feeling, all but universal in Italy, at 
once accounts for the comparative failure of the 
Vaudois in their attempts to evangelize, and explains 
if it does not excuse, the apparent opposition of the 
Italian converts to the Church. 

It is the complaint of the Vaudois — and I doubt 
not sometimes well founded — that no sooner have 
they planted an evangelist in any given town or vil- 
lage, and obtained hearers, than there appears by 



their side, or within their range, one or more of the 
Italian converts, labourers or mechanics, who begin 
without ceremony to teach or preach their own views. 
* These Vaudois,' say they, *are not of us; their 
Church is a national one, it is the old Church of the 
Valleys; their communion, instead of being the 
communion of saints, is popular and open to all, 
like that of Rome ; their ministers will not permit 
Christians to '* break bread " except under clerical 
authority — they are Protestant priests!' ITiat last 
word is enough ; the people are alienated at once, 
and the poor Vaudois teacher soon finds himself 
without a congregation. 

It is not difiicult to imagine how much bitterness 
of spirit this sort of procedure, whenever it occurs, 
excites in the minds of many of the excellent per- 
sons, English and others, who have for years watched 
the proceedings of the Vaudois Church with fraternal 
fondness, and have cherished the hope that it would 
be the agency through which the light of the Gospel 
would be eventually diffused throughout Italy. 

I say manyy because all do not participate in this 
feeline^; the Evangelical Presbyterians of Geneva, 
and the members of the Church of England at Nice, 
both lay and clerical, who have for years lived for 
the Vaudois, are not generally under its influence. 
They may differ, as they do, more or less from the 
Italians on the question of Church government, but 
they sympathize deeply in the work uiey are engaged 
in, and believing it to be of God, they both support 
and defend its promoters. The Vauaois regard this 
as a great grievance. 

I hope I shall neither be misunderstood nor misre- 
presented, in referring to the comparative failure of 
the Vaudois in their attempts to evangelize Italy. 
My own observations on this point do not altogether 
accord with some of the statements made — obviously 
on the authority of others — by the deputation from 
the Foreign Aid Society. At Nice we attended the 
Italian service in the Vaudois Church on Sunday, 
May 2, 1858. It was a fine day, and no special cir- 
cumstances affected the congregation. The *Uem- 
ple " is said '* in the report " to be capable of holding 
600 or 700 persons — I think it should be at the very 
utmost 400. At the Italian service on the day in 
question twenty-two persons constituted the congre- 
gation ; of these five were English visitors, and eight 
or ten more were Vaudois ; not more than eight or 
ten were Italians. The service was conducted as in 
the Presbyterian churches, and it certainly appeared 
to us unimpressive. Now, whatever may be the 
advantages of the French service — and the eloquence 
of M. Pilatte, "a talented Frenchman," is well cal- 
culated to draw congregations — no one, I think, can 
pretend that much is gained for Italy by this " cen- 
tral station,'^ which is occupied at considerable ex- 
pense. 

At Genoa and at Turin the congrep:ations at the 
Italian services were much larger. We estimated 
the former at fifty, and the latter at about a hundred ; 
but it was of course impossible to say how many of 
these were really Italians. There can, however, be 
no question that in these large towns effective public 
preaching in imposing edifices like those of the 
Vaudois must be useful. It is very different in the 
smaller towns ; in these the Waldenses have little or 
no hold on the population. The statements in " the 
report" as to Asti and Allessandria — neither of 
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which places the deputation were ahle to visit, are, I 
believe, quite erroneous. 

But is it not, it may still be said, reasonable to 
suppose that the Waldenses, as an old and long estab- 
lished Church, are far better fitted tp evaneelize 
Italy than men who, whatever ma^be their excellence, 
have certainly no regular ecclesiastical organization, 
and no historic claim on the sympathy of Christians 
in other parts of Protestant Europe ? 

In order to answer that question, it is again neces- 
sary to refer to the earlier days of the movement. 
And here we find that Italian preaching, even in 
Piedmont, did not, as many suppose, originate with 
the Vaudois, but with the persecuted few, seven or 
eight in number, who fled from Florence in the ear- 
lier part of the year 1851, bringing with them hearts 
full of love to their countrymen, and hands already 
trained to the work of evangelization. * 

These men of course soon found their way to the 
Valleys, and were welcomed by the pastors. They, 
however declined to join the Vaudois Church. The 
obligation to teach the truth, for which they had first 
been imprisoned, and then banished from home and 
country, pressed on them like a passion, and they 
began at once to gather disciples, with whom, when 
the truth had been sincerely and heartily received, 
they ** brake bread," as they had done in Florence, 
without recognizing any existing Church, and there- 
fore without seeking any ordination. 

When attacked by the Roman Catholic populatioui 
as they soon were, for promoting heresy, their reply 
was, ** We are not Protestant ministers ; we are not 
Vaudois; we are simply Italian Christians; like 
yourselves obliged to gain our bread by daily labour. 
But we have the Gospel in our hands, and having 
found in it flrue peace, we bring to you tlie elad 
tidings it contains, ' without money and without 
price.* " 

Nothing could be simpler or more natural. The 
Vaudois pastors saw, neard, and approved, and 
greatly wished that the strangers should join their 
communion and work with them under the general 
control of their «* Table." f But this turned out to 
be impossible. Neither they nor their converts had 
any sympathy with Presbyterian forms of Church 
government. Priesthood in any shape they abhorred, 
and Vaudois ministers to them partook of this cha- 
racter. So they continued to labour alone, and the 
Vaudois were regarded simply as Christian friends. 

About this time (1851) Dr. De Sanctis came to 
Turin, and joined the Vaudois. He was shortly after 
ordained as one of their ministers, and soon became 

• I was not aware when this letter was written that M. Malan, 
the Vaadois Pastor, preached publicly in Florence in the Swiss 
Church, and, in private, held re-unioru there in the year 1860, a 
proceeding which gave a great impulse to their work, and contri- 
buted materially under God, to spread the knowledge and tlie truth 
ill that city. M. Malan and his friend and assistant, M. Geymonat, 
were, it seems, banished from Tuscany in March 1851, at which time 
about 100 Florentines were summoned by the police, and ordered 
never to attend again at any Protestant Church. The Vaudois 
therefore ou^t to be regarded as sharers in the work of establish- 
ing and building up the Church at Florence. M. Geymonat also 
preached at a very early period in Genoai and united with the exiles 
in scattering the good seed. Captain (now admiral) Pakenham also, 
who was banished from Florence in the early part of 1850, was for 
some time at Genoa, and laboured muctt for the same ea^.-^Hote to 
8€Oond BoUtum. 

t The "Table** is the executive of the Vaudois Church. It Is 
composed of five members, of whom three are pastors and two lay- 
men. The President is called the Moderatov. 



actively engaged in conducting Italian services at 
Turin. Not very long after, Mazzarella arrived, 
and he, having become a decided Christian, also 
united with the Vaudois, but was never ordained. 

Large congregations of Italians now listened for 
the first time to the preachine of the Gospel, chiefly 
by De Sanctis, and the Waldenses began to feel that 
their Church, no longer confined to the peasants of 
its sixteen parishes in the Valleys, was aesigned to 
carry the Gospel to twenty-three millions of Italians. 

On this belief they acted, and appealing to England 
Scotland, Switzerland, Holland, and the United 
States, for pecuniary help, they proposed to erect 
large and commodious places of worship, with schools 
and hospitals at Turin, Genoa, Pignerol, and Nice ; 
and to prepare and settle evangelists in various parts 
of Saroinuu During the last eight years all this 
has been accomplished. About £12,000 has been 
expended at Turin, and sums varying from £6,000 
to £3,000 have been, or are now in course of ex- 
penditure at each of the other places. The buildings, 
with a handsome and striking exterior, are plainly 
and neatly furnished, and considering that one chief 
object of these erections was to have in each of the 
leading towns of Sardinia, a visible and somewhat 
imposing point d'appui, I do not think that the charge 
of extravagance, which has sometimes been brought 
against them, can be fairly sustained. 

But now came the secession to which I have al- 
readv referred. De Sanctis retired from the Church 
at Turin, taking with him a large portion of the 
Italian converts ; Mazzarella took a similar step at 
Genoa, and both united themselves to the friendless 
wanderers from Tuscany. 

From that hour, amid many protestations of love 
on both sides, the Italians and Vaudois have acted 
separately, and public sympathy in England and else- 
where, instead of being, as before, confined to the 
Vaudois, has been in some cases divided with, and in 
others transferred to, the Italians. 

Many attemps have been made since then, and 
doubtless from the best of motives, to induce De 
Sanctis and Mazzarella to return to the Vaudois 
Church, and to bring their people into some kind of 
alliance or fellowship with the Waldenses, but in 
vain. Right or wrong, the Italians have determined 
to sustain to its fullest extent the doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of all believers, and therefore to 
continue their custom of celebrating the Lord's 
Supper without the intervention of a clergy. This 
alone is an insuperable bar to their union with the 
Vaudois, who persist in maintaining that such a cus- 
tom is ''* anarchical." 

To the Italians, however, the liberty of ** break- 
ing bread from bouse to house," like the first Chris- 
tians (Acts ii, 46), is too dear to be resigned for any 
worldly advantages whatever, and therefore, believ- 
ing the course they have adopted to be marked by 
the Divine blessing, they adhere to it, at the cost of 
much anxiety, much obloquy, and sometimes of per- 
secution, which might otherwise be avoided. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE TAVDOIf WOT mEOAEDED AS ITALIAE8 — ^MBBK- 

«EM OV THE COETEETS UK DEE PEE8ECUTIOH THE 

ITALIAE CHUECB: ITS ETAHOELIZIEO SPIEIT, ITS 
UEITTy AED ITS FAMILY CHAEACTEE. 

That in Sardinia, union with the VandoiB would he 
erery way fiivourable to the eage and contort of the 
Italian converts, cannot be donhted; for the Wal- 
densian Church ii now recognized hy the Sardinian 
OoTemment, and its acknowledged Ministers are in- 
Tested hy the civic authorities with a certain status 
in society ; while Italians, not thus connected, are in 
various ways crippled in relation to their liberty of 
action. Nor is this all ; for the fanaticism of an 
ignorant and brutal population is not unfrequently 
excited against them by persons in a higher position 
in life. At different places and at various times, the 
evangelists have been followed by mobs, and so 
severely stoned in passing through the streets, as to be 
seriously injured, while they are perpetually subject 
to abuse and annoyance at their meetings. From all 
these things the Vaudois, as recognized by the State, 
are exempt. 

But it is by no means so clear that spiritual good 
would result from the union ; while it may well be 
doubted whether anything could compensate for the 
loss of that national character which now pertains to 
the Italian movement; for the Vaudois, although 
geographieaUy Italians, are not regarded as country- 
men by the people generally. They are a French- 
speaking people, and their ecclesiastical organization 
is French ; while from the fact of their having been 
constantly persecuted by the Italian Government, 
they have fur ages been so completely isolated in the 
Valleys, as to have little or nothing m common with 
the Italians, either in their habits or modes of thought 
and feeling. Their Italian preachers are therefore 
necessarily more or less regarded as foreign mis- 
sionaries even in Sardinia. Beyond Sardinia they 
can do nothing. 

On the whole, therefore, it does seem that the 
Italians are wise in abiding by the principles they 
have adopted, even at the cost of being regarded by 
many good men as unauthorized teachers, and ex- 
posed, through the machinations of eoU men, to the 
risk of popular outrage, and sometimes of fine and 
imprisonment. At AUessandria, on one occasion, 
the authors of some violent proceedings against the 
Italian Christians were recognized, and the evangelist 
was strongly urged by the more advanced Liberals 
of the place to prosecute the offenders, who had 
evidently oatstripped common decency in their con- 
duct. But the evangelist refused. His answer was, 
** No ! they are Italians : we love them ; ' they know 
not what they do ; ' our business is, if God permit, to 
outlive their hate and to overcome their evil with 
good." The Liberals, unable to comprehend the 
deep witdom of the Gospel, left him in disgust ; but 
when the affair became known, the people laid it 
to heartf and never annoyed them again. 

Far, therefore, from admitting that the Waldenses 
are better fitted for the evangehzation of Italy than 
the Italians themselves, I cannot but conclude that 



the free and irr^^olar action of the latter is, on the 
whole, more likely to promote the rapid spread of 
the Gospel than the somewhat formal and undecided 
ecclesiastical procedure of the Vaudois Church. 

That the people of Italy give the preference to 
their own countrymen, is unquestianahle ; partly as 
has been stated, on account of the prejudices Aey 
entertain against all priests, and partly from nationid 
considerations. Painful, therefore, as it may he to 
many excellent persons to hear it, I cannot refrain 
from expressing a decided opinion that the Vaudois 
Church, with all its excellency, is not the agency 
through which Italy wiU be evangelized. Its '* tem- 
ples'' in Turin, Genoa, and Nice, may *' stand open 
to all who may choose to resort to the preaching of 
the everlasting Gospel,*' and *'a Sunday" may 
seldom pass ''without some new faces being ob- 
served," but U will never be the Church ^ the 
Italian people. It may do much good by popular 
preaching in these large towns, inducing by the 
character of its edifices some to enter and listen who 
would shrink from frequenting the humble rooms of 
the Italians, and it ought therefore to be supported, 
but it will never retain any firm or permanent hold 
even on the converts it may make. One by one, as 
they grow in knowledge and piety, they will steal off 
to their brethren, and eventuallv form part of that 
irregular but ever active body wnich alone can fairly 
be called the Italian Church. 

7*A« life of ihu Church is evangelization — ^incessant, 
ceaseless evangelization. Just in proportion as its 
members loiter in this work they will decay ; when 
they give it up they will die. The only organization 
they need is that which will best promote evangeli- 
zation, by preparing and setting at liberty every 
man amongst tnem whom God shall caQ, to teach and 
preach the Gospel far and wide. A medal ministry 
they have, and must always have, to *♦ feed the flock," 
especially in its infancy ; but a elated minister (using 
that term as it is understood in England alike hy 
Churchmen and Dissenters) hy silencing the flock, 
would be their ruin. They have in fact only to be- 
come Presbyterians, Independents, or Plymouth Bre- 
thren, and their work is done ; for it matters little, 
if paralysis come, whether it is produced by an indo- 
lent leaning on the incessant teaching of one man, or 
by weary and unprofitable discussions on doctrine 
and prophecy, sufficiently mystic to engender, as 
they too often do, a self-satisfied, narrow, and un- 
charitable tone of thought and feeling. Either 
would be sure to bring with it all the evils attendant 
on spiritual leadership, to create sects, and to destroy 
unity. 

At present the Italian Chiu*ch is One. All over 
Italy It is one in doctrine, in worship, in sympathy, 
in love. As yet, no root of bitterness or dissension 
has manifested itself. It has no sects, no parties, no 
property, and no leaders. The believers, whether 
found in Sardinia, Tuscany, Lombardy, the Papal 
States, Naples, or Sicily — and in each of these coun- 
tries there is reason to believe that many such exist 
— form one Church. They are One, precisely in the 
sense that the Primitive and Apostolic Church was 
One. They will continue to be so, as long as they 
keep moving, but no longer. When thev stop to 
organize themselves into a regular ecclesiastical body, 
they will divide and perish. 

At present, all the Christians in any given town 
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or city, whether meeting in one place or not, consti- 
tute the Church of that place, and so far answer to 
the Apostolic Churches of Ephesus and Corinth, of 
Philippi and of Rome. But this too will cease, if 
the time should ever come when any one fellowship 
can claim a preacher as its own ; or any teacher say, 
of any community of helievers, small or great, 
" These are my people,** or " This is my Church." 

At present the Italian Christians assemble together 
only m rooms and in small bodies, and therefore 
realize to a greater extent than others the family 
character of Christianity. But this characteristic, 
valuable as it is, will depart also, should they ever 
give up, for larger places of worship — for buildings 
— for property, their present " Church in the house " 
(I Cor. xvi, 19), and tibeir meetings in ** upper 
rooms.'* (Acts i, 13.) 

Everything in God*s providence seems to indicate 
their peculiar work and present dutv. It is to evan-^ 
geltxe^ not to build up either a hierarchy, or "an 
interest." It is to keep, more or less, in what many 
will call a state of solution, not to crystallize into any 

fiven form, however fair or beautiful to look upon, 
t is to extend, not to consolidate. 

And in order to do this, faith — strong, implicit, 
unshaken faith — must be exercised in the power and 
willingness of the Holy Ghost to build up those who 
are truly converted to God, without the aid of inces- 
sant preaching. I do not say, without their assem-* 
bling themselves together for social worship; for 
this is God's appointment. I do not say, without 
*' mutual exhortation ;" for this Christians are to do 
'' so much the more as they see the day approaching." 
(Heb. x, 25 ; Rom. xiii, 11.) I do not say, without 
Church fellowship; for a true Church, built "not 
upon identity of opinion, but upon affinities of na- 
ture," mav exist, and meet, and commemorate its 
risen Lord, and watch over the weak, and support 
the feeble, and recall the erring, and manifest every 
variety of sympathy, without either a ** temple " or 
a clergyman, properly so called ; but I say, without 
the aid of incessant preaching. This is '' a hard say- 
ing," I know ; and many who have all their lives 
been accustomed to associate Christianity itself with 
listening to the discourses of their favourite preacher, 
will ** not be able to bear it." But it is true, never- 
theless, and beginning to be felt as true, even in 
England. 

But I am speaking now only of Italy and the 
Italians, and therefore it is in relation to them alone 
that I say, — If the work of evangelization is to be 
extended, they who undertake it must believe, with 
an undoubting confidence, that if they do their dutv 
in calling in those whom God has chosen. He will 
carry on the good work, and keep and sustain His 
people to the end, by the simple reading of the 
Gospel, and in the exercise of mutual love and 
sympathy, however few may be the number, or how- 
ever low in intellectual attainment the standing, of 
those who assemble themselves together in His name. 

The only organization, therefore, that the Italians 
require, and of this they obviously need more than 
they have, is that which is involved in the multipli- 
cation of their *' elders," and the consequent sub- 
division of their members. 

A striking instance of this want occurred at Turin 
the day we were there. The Church at that place, 



of which Dr. De Sanctis is the evangelist, is said to 
consist of from sixty to eighty meihbers, but on that 
day only twenty assembled to break bread. The 
reason was this : Dr. De Sanctis had been long absent 
from illness— ^I believe about three months — he had 
returned only the day before, and but few of the 
members were aware of the circumstance. But why 
was this ? Simply because Dr. De Sanctis, excellent 
and able man as he is, has one defect,— he does not 
know how to divide his responsibilities, but labours, 
even to sickness and death, in his endeavours to do 
everything himself. Had he, or the Church to which 
he ministers, carried out their own principles, and 
sought for aid as they should have done, by prayer 
ana the exercise of spiritual discernment, they would 
have long since discovered among their brethren, 
three or four pastors or elders, — ^for it matters little 
by what name they are called, — every way qualified 
to take charge, say of twenty members, to meet with 
them, to ascertain their state, to visit their sick, and 
to communicate from time to time with the evangelist 
respecting arrangements for united worship or disci- 
pline. Had this been the case, all would have been 
informed of the minister's arrival, and he would 
have been spared at least half the work which he 
undertook on the Lord's day, and which, if persisted 
in, will certainly soon bring him to the erave. 
Common sense, which, rightly understood, is always 
in harmony with the Word and Spirit of God, alone 
teaches that a man like Dr. De Sanctis, of high lite- 
rary attainments and delicate sensibilities, should 
be set free from duties which others can perform as 
well as he, and be more at liberty than he now is, to 
bless the Church by his writings, and to enlighten 
it by his preaching. 

How readily each of these sections of twenty, 
with their lay head or elder, might be made distinct 
centres of evangelization, will be obvious to all who 
may think it worth their while to study the means 
by which all great moral influences, good or bad, 
religious or political, spread through the world. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PROTESTANT SCHOOLS IN ITALY — MEANS OF AIDING 
THE ITALIANS EVANGELICAL COMMITTEE AT GE- 
NEVA ENGLISH COMMITTEE AT NICE THEIR 

DIFFERENT MODES OF ACTION^HOW FAR PRIN- 
CIPLES ARE INVOLVED. 

One word on Protestant schools in Italy. The edu- 
cation of the children of the converts from Roman- 
ism is, in Sardinia, fast becoming a subject of anxiety ; 
for the existing places of education are all, more or 
less, in the hands of the priests. In some places we 
observed that both the Vaudois and the Italians were 
attempting their establishment. This is unquestion- 
ably a great mistake. Whatever may be said as to 
the desirableness or the necessity of these two bodies 
continuing to work apart as evangelists, nothing can 
justify two Protestant schools in any town where one 
woula suffice. If the respective parties had the 
means of maintaining these establisnments without 
the assistance of Christians in other lands, no one, 
of course, would have any right to remonstrate; but 
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a, BM iM the fact, both will hare to be sustained 
almoft exehuirelr br tnbiciiptionfl from England, 
Holland, Swiixenand^ or the United States, then the 
etae is alti^ether altered, and ought not to be per- 
mitted. In this department union is perfectly prao- 
ticaUe, and if both the Yandois and the Italians are 
nnecte in dieir f ipniwiipiii of nnitnal esteem, th^ 
will eertatnljT manage to secure this most desirable 
arrangement. To maintain one good school under 
the difficulties with which they wul have to contend, 
will be found hard enough ; to attempt more will be 
to fail entirely. 

The last point to be noticed, and by no means the 
least important, is, the be«t mode of aiding these 
poor Italians in the work they are canying on. 

Two channels are at present open. The one, a 
committee at Geneva, consbting exclusively of Evan- 
gelical Swiss Christians, who have already contributed 
to the sustentation of the leading evangelists of Italv ; 
the other, a similar committee at Nice, formed for 
the most part of English Episcopalians. 

The first is under the presidency of Col. Tronchin, 
well known for the enlightened zeal with which, for 
upwards of twenty years, he has promoted every 
good work on the continent of Europe. The second 
has recently lost its most influential friend, — ^the late 
Sir Edward North Buxton, Bart. Both these bodies 
have zealously and ably defended the Italian Chris- 
tians from the attacks to which they have been 
subjected from those who cannot believe that any I 
good thing can exist in the absence of a clergy, 
rhis notion, which seems to be, in relation to Italy 
at least, the settled persuasion of too many, has been, 
simply as a matter of fact, generously controverted 
by the Evangelical Presbyterians of Geneva, and the 
equally Evangelical Episcopalians of Nice. 

These two committees, however, proceed on some- 
what different principles in promoting the evangeli- 
zation of the Sardinian States. 

The Nice committee endeavours, <'as nearly as 
circumstances will permit, to adopt the principles of 
the ' London City Mission,' by embracing all Chris- 
tians, of whatever nation, who may be disposed to 
co-operate ; and by acting in the most cordial har- 
mony with all Churches, societies, or individuals, 
who are, or may be hereafter, labouring to promote 
the diffusion of scriptural truth." 

The operations of this committee are carried on in 
various ways, but chiefly **by the employment of 
missionaries, Scripture readers, and colporteurs, ap- 
proved and paid by the committee ; securing as much 
as possible that the agents shall be carefully superin- 
tended, and that reports of their work shall be given 
to the committee by their agents and superintend- 
ents." ''All persons employed under the sanction 
of this committee are strictly forbidden to meddle 
with politics." 

The Geneva committee, on the other hand, equally 
catholic in its constitution, informs us that, ** after an 
experience of sixteen years (chiefly in France) they 
have come to the conclusion, that with regard to the 
work of evangelization in Piedmont, as well as in 
other parts of Italy, the surest and most judicious 
way of proceeding, as well as the one most in ac- 
cordance with what is revealed to us in the Acts and 
the Epistles on the subject, is to lay down the prin- 
ciple Henceforth, not to take upon themselves the 



le^onsibility of sending and directing evangelists 
from Geneva, but to confine their action to support- 
ing religious movements already established, conaci- 
entiousiy investigating each particular case, and ex- 
amining the spirit of those who take part in it." 

The reference made in this declaration to '' what 
is revealed to us in the Acts and the Epistles on the 
subject," naiturally leads to the inquiry, which of 
these two modes of procedure is most in accordance 
with the mind and Spirit of God, so far as that 
point can be ascertained f 

The two principles, as applied to misaons, are 
really more diverse than they appear to be at first 
sight. 

The first (that of Nice) proceeds on the assumptioii 
— all but universally taken for granted by the Chris- 
tian Church — ^that in purely spiritual work, as in any 
other, a committee, acting through agency, may 
properly take the initiative, and, to some extent, 
guide and control; that on the supposition of ade- 
quate funds being available, any given number of 
men — not hirelings, but genuine Christians — may 
advisedly be engaged at so much a week, to go form 
and preach the Gospel, reporting to such committee 
their proceedings and apparent success, and coming 
under engagement not to take any course in relation 
to politics which their friends disapprove. 

The second (that of Geneva), on the contrary, re- 
gards it as a fixed law in the kingdom of Christ, that 
m all purely spiritual matters the Spirit of God must 
lead, and by initiating the work, indicate the direc- 
tion in which human agency may be most profitably 
employed. 

By the Spirit of God initiating a work, is meant 
simply this: that it must be in the first instance 
spontaneous ; that it must originate, not in the deci- 
sions of a committee, however excellent the men 
who form that committee may be, but in the heart 
of one or more individuals, who, *' led by the Spirit," 
and under the influence of the same feeling which 
induced the Apostle to exclaim, " Necessity is laid 
upon me ; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the 
gospel" (1 Cor. ix, 16), have been compelled at all 
hazards, and with or without the promise of human 
aid, to attempt the evangelization of a town or dis- 
trict. 

If the blessing of God seems to rest on such an 
eflbrt, if the spirit in which it is carried on seems to 
be that of the Gospel, then they (the committee at 
Geneva) feel called upon to aid, to the utmost of 
their ability, by afibrding pecuniary assistance to 
such an extent as shall seem to them most likely to 
deliver the evangelist from all worldly care, without 
interfering with that life of faith and entire depen- 
dence upon God, which they wisely consider one of 
the chief elements of spiritual strength. 

Hence they do not in such cases give regular 
salaries, nor do they require any report ; they im- 
pose no restrictions, and they interfere in no degree 
whatever with the proceedings of ^he agents. This 
course they pursue from time to time, according to 
the evidence they have of progress, and of need. 

In their own words, " members of the committee 
visit occasionally these congregations, and, as eye- 
witnesses, convince themselves of the truly Christian 
and missionaty spirit which animates these newly 




converted brethren.** Having " seen them at work," 
— having " heard them declare the Gospel of Christ 
in all purity, and without any sectarian spirit/' — 
having " beheld them studying together the Word of 
God, and going forth around to spread its knowledge 
with love, courage, and devotedness, and that in the 
midst of the deepest poverty,*' — having " seen small 
congregations send out of their few members, mis- 
sionaries, taken from among workmen living by the 
labours of their hands, and unaccompanied except 
by the prayers of the people, to preach the Gospel 
in neighbouring towns or villages,** — having observed 
that " notwithstanding their weakness, these men did 
not fear to proclaim Christ*s Word, and to suffer for 
His name stoning, condemnation, and prison,** — 
having discovered in all these proceedings "the 
spirit of brotherly love,** — having found "the perse- 
cuted praying for those who persecuted them, recom- 
mending prudence and humility, and avoiding con- 
troversy,*' — having, in short, '*seen the power of 
God manifesting itself by such humble instruments 
with astonishing efficacy,'* these witnesses have from 
time to time reported to their brethren, and, accord- 
ing to the special circumstances of particular locali- 
ties, aid has been afforded. 

The question is. Which of these two methods of 
procedure is most in accordance with the will of 
God? 

Many, and I acknowledge myself to be among the 
number, while freely and thankfully admitting that 
God blesses both modes of action (for where the 
heart is right He mercifully pardons innumerable 
imperfections), still cannot but feel very strongly 
that the Geneva method is the best. 

And if for no other reason, for this alone, — ^it 
makes money of much less importance in missionary 
operation than it commonly appears to be. Far from 
being regarded as essential to the progress of truth, 
money is by this course altogether subordinated to 
an earlier and higher agency — it simply follows, as a 
useful but very inferior aiudliary. 

Now this certainly seems most in harmony with 
apostolic example ; for it is surely well worthy of 
note, that the Apostles^ from whatever motive, never 
made collections for the aid of the spread of the 
Gospel; the contributions which they commanded 
and encouraged, were always and exclusively for 
the poor. 

Besides this, it is, I think, no slight advantage in 
the Geneva plan, that, by requiring no reports, it 
takes away the temptation — a very perilous one, to 
which paid agents are always exposed — to speak, 
where they ought to stand in awe, and be silent 
Nor can I, for one, whatever may be the apparent 
necessity, approve of any Christian man being for- 
bidden to meddle with politics. In this respect, as 
a citizen, as well as in all others, he should be an 
example to the flock ; and it may well be questioned 
whether an Italian, in the present state of Italy, is 
deserving of respect, who, at the bidding of others, 
is content to 14^ aside his patriotism, and abandon 
the interests of his country to the irreHgious. Many 
will differ from me, I know, on this point, as well as 
on some others, but it is always best honestly to ex- 
press one's convictions. 

To prevent misapprehension, however, as to the 
general application of this principle of following, 



rather than leading, in a good work, it may perhaps 
be as well to state, that it obviously does not apply 
to mixed or secondary undertakings, such as Bible 
or tract Societies, scnools, colportage, or district 
visiting ; for these are all, from their very nature, 
more or less mechanical. Evangelization, on the 
contrary,— meaning by that term not any secondary 
agencies, however important, but God*s great provi- 
sion for acting on the neart of man, by and through 
other human hearts prepared for that work by Iiis 
Holy Spirit, — has nothing mechanical about it ; it is, 
from first to last, purely spiritual. As such, it can- 
not be purchased, or guided, or reported upon, or 
carried forward imder the direction of others, like 
ordinary agency. It is a purely spontaneous act, — 
the irrepressible impulse of a new heart, believing, 
and therefore speaking ; loving, and therefore acting. 
This work may be done with more or less power and 
efficiency, according to a man's previous education, 
ability to address numbers, simphcity of thought, or 
precision of speech ; but it cannot be done at all, in 
the highest sense, by the mere force of any training, 
nor is it a gift that can be purchased at any price. 
For the heaven-called evangelist has no sympathy 
with mechanism. His strong individuality of cha- 
racter, his vivid sense of personal duty, the intimacy 
of his communion with God, and his consequent 
fearlessness and light-heartedness ; his glowing, im- 
pulsive, social, and sympathetic happiness, with all 
its winning and attractive elements, unfit him alto- 

f ether for wearing trammels, however well intended, 
[e is a man whom God has made free, and he cannot 
be in bondage to another. Where such an one is at 
work, it is ours to follow, not to lead, — to observe 
and aid, but not to originate, to guide, or to control. 

Under the head of secondary agencies fall, as I 
have already said, all those undertakings, in which, 
though the end is spiritual, the agency is to a great 
extent mechanical, such as the translating and print- 
ing of Bibles and tracts, colportage, the visitation 
of the poor, all civilizing agencies, and, more or less, 
scriptural instruction, whether imparted to young or 
old, in schools or in pulpits, at home or abroad. 

In all these cases, a certain amount of money being 
secured, and a certain amount of prudence and com- 
mon sense being exercised in its expenditure, — the 
agents employed being qualified for their work, and 
the blessing of God being sought, as it ought to be 
on every human imdertaking, — success, witUn limits, 
is certain : certain, by the same law which regulates 
all human affairs ; certain, just in proportion as the 
work is mechanical or mixed ; uncertain, just in pro- 
portion as it is spiritual. AH experience justifies 
this view. 

Furnish a society with money, and it can translate 
and publish Bibles in every language under the sim. 
If China seem to be open, it can print to order a 
million copies of the New Testament in that lan- 
guage. Give it agents in every town and village, to 
canvass the population, and there will be no difficulty 
in producing copies of the Scriptures in English, 
at such a price and in such a binding that the sale of 
millions may be calculated upon as certainly as in 
any other ordinary speculation. Multiply deposito- 
ries, and almost any number of religious books and 
tracts, excellent or feeble, may be scattered among 
the people. Engage fifty Christian men, at seventy 
pounds a year each, to visit the poor of any given 
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town or city, to read die Scriptures to them, to 
comfort them in nckneas, to teach and to pray with 
them where they will permit it, and the given nwn- 
her of flEunilies will he reported upon, and a given 
amount o^ good will certamly he eiffected. In like 
manner, a people will he educated just in proportion 
to the amount of money wisely expended on the es- 
tahlishment of schools, in the training of teachers, 
and in constant supervision and inspection ; and 
scriptural instruction, too, ^ will^ spread through a 
community in an exact ratio with the numher of 
qualified persons, employed and paid to impart it, 
whether in schools or pulpits, or oy household visi- 
tation* 

But all this, as we know hy sad experience, may 
o on vigorously and earnestly for thirty, forty, or 
ifty years, without any extended spiritual result, or 
any great numher of genuine conversions. Hence 
we say continually, in tones of sadness, *' It is own 
to employ means, the result we must leave in the 
hands of God.'' When depressed hy small success, 
we refer the dijfficulty to God*s sovereignty. Nohod^, 
no Christian person at least, professes to helieve m 
any law hy which the amount of spiritual good ef- 
fected may he calculated from the money expended, 
or the numher of agents employed. 

Enough has prohahly now heen said, to explain 
the principle on which the Geneva committee acts, 
and to show wherein the difference consists hetween 
it and the excellent committee at Nice. So far as the 
forming or the aiding of schools, the translating and 
printing of hooks or tracts, colporta^e and such 
works are concerned, it will he seen the two com- 
mittees perfectly accord ; it is only when they come 
to the durect work of evangelization that they differ. 
Both, therefore — ^for they are truly one in heart and 
hope— deserve the sympathy and entire confidence 
of those who may desire, hy pecuniary contrihutions, 
to help forward the good work.* 

What is really wanted for Italy is iympathy — 
active Christian sympathy with those who are, accord- 
ing to the light that God has given them, already 
lahouring and suffering in that country for the cause 
of Christ and His Holy Gospel ; a sympathy that 
must he sustained ratner hy personal observation 
than hy printed reports ; that must consequently he, 
to a great extent, ineUvidualf the result of private 
inquiry, and the occasion of solitary thought and 
social prayer. 

The collective expremon of such a feeling will ne- 
cessarily take the lotm of pecuniary contrihution, for 
without such aid (judging as man judges), the work 
of God must he hmdered or delayed, and the suffer- 
ings of His children increased. 

• Sinee writing the sbore I hsTe been informed, on tbe beft an- 
thorttr, thAt I have IkUen Into a digbt error in apeaklng of the 
dliltoent mode of operation of the two committees of Geneva and 
Nice. I overlooked. It appears, one of the mles of the Geneva 
committee (No. 2) which enables them, in addition to having agents 
under their own immediate direction, to give aid to the Italian 
Chnrches, leaving them entirely responsible for the choice and di- 
rectionS their own EvangeUits. "The fkct Is," says my well in- 
formed and excellent correspondent, "nothing can be more identical 
than the two committees In this respect, and in practice, the resnlt 
is. the Geneva Committee maintains more Evangelists and Golpor- 
tevrs d/kteOi^ than the Nice Committee." I have only to add that 
it gives me sincere pleasure to seiae the opportmii^ which Is afforded 

S- the reprint of the letters to correct my previous statements by 
e extract I have glten from my friend's oommunicaUon.— ^of« 
to ate«nd BdMon. 



But great wisdom will he necessary in the applica- 
tion of any funds that may he ohtained. Money is 
a great corrupter , a constant tempter, an agent Uiat 
needs to he most cautiously employed, and most 
anxiously watched ; for English gold, when it finds 
its way on to the continent of £urope, even for 
religious purposes, has a sad tendency to engender 
selfishness, and (I cannot find any other word so 
expressive) jobbing. This is the price we are most 
justly compelled to pay for thinking so much ahout 
our money, and for attempting to make it take the 
place of personal lahour and devotedness. 

Still, money is a talent, although a very inferior 
one, and the possession of it involves responsihilities 
which, although hy no means discharged hy hasty 
and indiscriminate distrihution, can never he fulfilled 
while it lies uselessly accumulating. The question, 
therefore, in relation to Italy is. How much of it can 
safely he applied to the furtherance of the Gospel in 
that country, and tn what way t 

In attempting to answer these questions, I hope it 
will be clearly understood that I do not assume to 
speak for others, and that any opinions I may 
express must he regarded simply as those of an 
individual of hut limited experience in the Italian 
field, who may perhaps greatly err in his conclusions. 
They are, however, thoroughly honest, and they 
have certainly not heen hastily formed. 

My own iudgment, then, ist that at present a very 
large sum is not required ; that it is far more im- 
portant to spend a little weU than to scatter much ; 
and that in the distrihution of any fund, great or 
small, for Italy, no amount of pains should he spared 
to ascertain ail the conditions under which it is ukely 
to he applied. 

Two objects appear to me to be of paramount im- 
portance. First, the sustentation, by occasional 
grants of money, of any little community in Italy — 
whatever may be its form of government — ^in wnich 
the Word of God is taught, and the principles of the 
Gospel promoted. It is of no use to set ourselves up 
as standards of orthodoxy in any particular. If we 
have not sufficient "enlargement of heart " to rejoice 
in any and every means by which the love of Christ 
is made known to sinners, we had better let the work 
alone. God will provide himself with a worthier 
agency. At the same time we are not called upon 
either to adopt, or to approve, all that the 'Itahans 
may do ; the less responsibility we take as to modes 
of action, the better. 

It seems to me almost desirable that, as far as 
possible, this distribution of money should be under 
English or Swiss direction. The love of power and 
of patronage is as strong in an Italian heart as in any 
other ; and if we foster such passions by furnishing 
the means for their indulgence, great evils will cer- 
tainly ensue. Surely of the many who visit Italy 
every year for pleasure, some may be found willing 
to take both trouble and responsibility in this cause. 

Secondly. The preparation of suirable books and 
tracts for sale or distnbution is an object of great and 
pressing necessij^. Here we can do little e^ood with- 
out conHdence, Translations are not generally suitable 
for Italy. Original treatises, skilfully adapted to the 
present state of the Italian mind, must be offered, or 
our books will not be generally read. The notion 
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that much good can be done without attacking the 
Roman Catholic Church — a view favoured by many 
excellent people in England — is a very fallacious 
one, and the ada^e by which it is supported, — 
" Spread truth, and error will die of itself," is only 
true under many limitations. To inculcate holiness 
without attacking sin, is not very practicable, even 
if it be desirable, which may well be doubted. 

The extenty however, to which the teachings of 
Romanism should be directly controverted, and the 



mode in which this work may best be done, are 
questions which can only be decided by sagacious 
men intimately acquainted with the feelings of the 
community that is to be acted upon. Much may be 
accomplished at one time whicn it would be folly 
to attempt at another. In this department we 
cannot probably do better than aid, without attempt- 
ing to control, the publication of such books or 
tracts as appear to be, in the opinions of the Italians, 
most likely to be usefully popular. 



Contributions for helping the spread of the Gospel in Italy are received by *< the Italian Mission;" 
by "the Foreign Aid Society," and by the Editor of the Mimonary Reporter ^ Mr. James Van Sommer, 
of Reigate, — all of whom are in communication with the Italian Churches. The writer of the foregoing 
letters, Mr. Henry Dunn (for whom communications may be addressed to No. 109, Upper Stamford 
Street, Blackfriars, London), will also gladly transmit any sums with which he may be entrusted to the 
Committee at Geneva or Nice, according to the instructions of the donors. 
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